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BOOK NOTES 

Among the books recently issued by the John Lane Company 
are the following: Notable Dames and Notable Men of the 
Georgian Era, by John Fyvie, a handsomely illustrated book 
containing six sketches of men and women, all exhibiting some 
"peculiarity or quaintness or eccentricity of mind and behaviour 
such as would have caused our forebears to dub them em- 
phatically 'characters.' " The subjects of these sketches are: 
Lady Mary Coke, Sir Henry Bate-Dudley, The Countess of 
Strathmore, Bampfylde-Moore Carew, Elizabeth, Lady Holland, 
Abraham Tucker. Secret Societies of the French Revolution, by 
Una Birch, seeks to show that through the agencies of the lodges 
of France "thousands of men, unable to form a political opinion 
or judgment for themselves, had been awakened to a sense of 
their own responsibility and their own power of furthering the 
great movement towards a new order of affairs." In addition to 
the essay which gives the title to the volume, the book contains 
other essays on: "The Comte de Saint-Germain," "Religious 
Liberty and the French Revolution," "Madame de Stael and 
Napoleon: A Study in Ideals." The Life of an Enclosed Nun, 
by A Mother Superior, gives an account of the outer and inner 
life of a Roman Catholic convent, and depicts the spiritual joys 
of existence in a community shut off from the busy world and 
devoted to religious meditation. "Neither outwardly nor in- 
wardly," declares the Mother Superior, "is there that 'deadly 
monotony and routine' of which I hear we are accused." Nor 
does the life seem to be altogether serious or gloomy, as one 
might suppose, for the character of Mother Margaret, invalided 
for ten years with rheumatism, yet cheerful, happy, unselfish, 
full of quiet humor, living in her bare little cell, taming the 
mice and the sparrows, is thoroughly human and lovable, re- 
calling some of those simple lives of the early church, Cuthbert, 
Hilda, and Bede. Demeter's Daughter, the latest of a long list 
of novels by Eden Phillpotts, the chronicler of Dartmoor, exhibits 
the same background of nature made familiar in his other tales 
and sketched in with the same artist hand so as to form a per- 
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feet harmony with the characters. Yet it is not so much back- 
ground as atmosphere, which envelops the characters, becomes 
a part of every breath they draw in, and takes possession of the 
reader's mood, tempering and attuning it to full sympathy with 
events both gay and tragic. But the tragic predominates, and 
though lightened by many a bit of rustic humor, the tale is as 
somber as a Greek tragedy, with its characters, — portrayed as 
they are with vividness, truth, arid sympathy, — all over- 
shadowed by a mocking destiny that frustrates every effort to 
rise above self to higher things. In spite of its gloomy tone, 
however, it is a book that takes strong hold on the reader from 
the start, never lets his interest flag, in the development either 
of character or incident, and does not in the end blur his moral 
vision. 



The Elements of English Versification (Boston: Ginn, 1910) 
by James Wilson Bright, Ph.D., Litt.D., and Raymond Durbin 
Miller, Ph.D., is exactly what the title indicates. In about a 
hundred and fifty pages the authors present the underlying 
technicalities of the more external side of poetry. The book, 
although concise, is still sufficiently amplified and illustrated by 
excellent quotations to permit the teacher to use it as an outline 
for a fairly comprehensive high school or first year college course. 



The University Press of Sewanee has just issued in attractive 
form a volume of essays entitled Shakespearean and Other 
Papers, by John Bell Henneman, late Professor of English in 
the University of the South and late Editor of The Sewanee 
Review. Besides a brief preface containing an affectionate 
tribute by W. P. Trent, there is a biographical sketch by J. 
Douglas Bruce. The volume will be reviewed in a subsequent 
issue. 



